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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

Term  Expires 


Lee  C Abbott,  26  West  Street 1927 

John  M.  Riley,  94  Alpine  Street 1926 

Boyd  P.  Chapman,  Pleasant  Street 1925 


ORGANIZATION 

John  M.  Riley,  Chairman  ; 

Lee  C.  Abbott,  Secretary 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

Arthur  W.  Hale,  143  Emmons  Street 
Office : High  School  Building 

Office  hours:  Monday,  8:00  to  9:00  A.  M.,  4:00  to  5:00 
P.  M.  during  the  school  term. 

Office  open  on  school  days:  8:00  to  12:00,  1:00  to  5:00. 
Saturday:  8:00  to  12:00 
Telephone:  Office,  202- M ; House,  317-M. 

Clerk : Ella  G.  Cook. 

REGULAR  MEETING  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

Second  Wednesday  of  each  month,  Horace  Mann  Build- 
ing, at  8:00  P.  M. 

SCHOOL  PHYSICIAN 

Solon  Abbott,  M.  D.,  30  Dean  Avenue 

SCHOOL  NURSE 

Nellie  1.  Mitchell,  Franklin,  Mass. 

ATTENDANCE  OFFICER 

Russ  W.  Harding,  47  Summer  Street  ' ' 
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SCHOOL  CALENDAR,  1924  - 1925 


Septcn'i])er  9,  1924.  Opening-  of  Schools 
October  12  and  13,  Columl^ns  Day 

November  26.  Noon,  to  December  1,  1924,  Thanksgiving 
Recess 

December  19,  to  January  5.  1925.  Christmas  Vacation 
February  22  and  23,  1925,  Washington’s  Birthday, 
Holiday 

April  3 to  April  13,  1925,  Spring  A'acation 
April  19  and  20.  1925.  Patrot's  Day,  Holiday 
June  19,  1925,  Elementary  Schools  Close 
June  25.  1925,  High  School  Graduation  Exercises 
June  26,  1925,  High  Sciiool  closes 
September  9,  1925,  Opening  of  Schools 
October  12,  1925,  Columbus  Day,  Holiday 
November  25,  Noon,  to  November  30,  Thanksgiving 
Recess 

December  18  to  Januarv  4,  1926,  Christmas  Vacation, 
Grades  I - VUI 

December  23  to  Tanuarv  4.  1926,  Christmas  Vacation. 
High  School' 


NO  SCHOOL  SIGNALS 


2 blasts  4 times 

7 :30,  Omit  sessions  in  all  schools  for  the  day 
11 :30,  Omit  afternoon  sessions  in  all  schools 


REPORT  OF  THE  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING 
COMMITTEE 


To  the  Citizens  oi  the  Fown  of  Franklin  : 

At  the  adjourned  Town  Meeting  held  Tuesday 
evening,  March  18,  1924,  an  ap})ropriation  Avas  voted  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  land,  known  as  the  Davis 
Thayer  lot  at  the  corner  of  Union  and  Central  Streets, 
and  for  the  construction  of  a new  High  School  1)uilding 
thereon,  and  your  committee  was  a])pointed  to  have 
charge  of  the  erection  of  the  building. 

Your  committee  met  and  organized  iminediatelv 
after  its  appointment,  and  the  Davis  1'hayer  lot  was  ])ur- 
chased  for  the  sum  of  $18,000. 

After  careful  consideration.  ])lans  su])mitted  bv 
Ritchie,  Parsons  Taylor,  Architects,  were  approved 
by  your  committee  and  competitiye  bids  secured  for  the 
work.  The  contract  for  general  construction  was 
awarded  to  C.  S.  Cunningham  cv  Sons  Construction 
Company  of  Boston.  The  weather  conditions  having- 
been  favorable,  excellent  progress  has  l^een  made  on  the 
work  of  construction,  and  it  ap])ears  now  that  the  build- 
ing will  be  satisfactorily  completed  and  ready  for  occu- 
pancy at  the  beginning  of  the  school  ^'ear  next  Se])- 
tember. 

I\es])ect fully  submitted. 

JOHN  M.  RILEY. 

I.EE  C.  ABBOTT. 

BOYD  P.  CHAPMAN. 
CHARLES  A.  R.  RAAk 
CHARIJLS  A.  WHITING, 

Building  Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


To  the  Citizens  of  the  Town  of  Franklin: 

Your  School  Committee  respectfully  submits  its  an- 
nual report.  In  accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  a 
report  in  detail  of  the  year’s  work  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  supplementary  re- 
ports by  the  Principals  and  Supervisors,  all  of  which 
are  presented  herewith. 

The  enrollment  of  pupils  at  the  present  time  (Decem- 
ber, 1924)  totals  1,538  as  against  1,470  in  December, 
1923,  an  increase  of  68  over  that  of  last  year  or  the 
equivalent  of  two  average  class  rooms.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year,  the  enrollment  at  the  Horace 
Mann  Fligh  School  reached  a new.  high  record  of  300, 
an  increase  of  40  over  that  of  last  year  in  an  already 
badly  over-crowded  building.  The  wisdom  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Franklin  in  making  possible  the  relief  of  this 
congested  condition  1)}^  providing  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  and  spacious  building  cannot  be  questioned.  With 
the  completion  of  the  new  Fligh  School  Building  before 
the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year,  far  better  results 
may  be  expected  than  have  been  possible  in  recent 
3’ears. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  statistics  in  the  Superin- 
tendents’ report  relating  to  the  Junior  High  School. 
Here,  also,  you  will  notice  a large  increase  in  enroll- 
ment. Adequate  provision  for  the  work  of  the  Junior 
High  can  be  made  only  b}^  the  removal  of  the  lower 
grades  elsewhere  from  the  Theron  Metcalf  Building. 
Fortunately,  the  Horace  IMann  building  will  soon  be 
available,  and  can  be  adapted  for  use  as  a Grade  School 
at  a much  less  expense  than  a new  building  wotild  en- 
tail, thereby  caring  for  the  excess  from  the  other 
Schools. 

Your  attention  is  also  called  to  the  repairs  which  have 
been  made  during  the  last  year  on  the  school  buildings, 
especially  the  Arlington,  Brick  and  Thayer  Schools,  a 
detailed  account  of  which  is  given  elsewhere  in  the 
reports. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  3'our  committee  to  present 
as  low  a budget  as  possible  for  the  coming  year.  The 
increase  over  that  of  last  3'ear  is  due  for  the  most  part 
to  the  continual  advance  in  numbers  and  the  necessary 
additions  to  our  teaching  force.  You  will  note  from  the 
statistics  compiled  1)3'  our  Superintendent  that  the  cost 
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per  pupil  is  considerably  below  he  average  for  towns  of 
approximately  this  size. 

Our  Superintendent,  Arthur  W.  Hale,  is  now  serving 
his  seventh  year  in  Franklin,  and  your  Committee  de- 
sires to  voice  its  appreciation  of  his  continued  efficient 
services.  All  things  considered,  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  under  his  supervision  has  been  noteworthy. 

Your  Committee  feels  that  it  was  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing Mr.  Albert  T.  Patty  for  the  principalship  of  the 
High  School.  He  was  confronted  with  a difficult  situa- 
tion b}^  reason  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Horace 
Mann  building,  but  the  fact  that  he  has  brought  about 
some  improvement  in  school  spirit  and  in  scholastic  work 
in  the  present  difficult  situation  augers  well  for  the 
future  of  this  school  when  the  facilities  of  the  new 
building  are  available. 

In  closing,  we  believe  it  should  be  noted  that  the  town 
lost  the  services  of  two  good  and  worthy  men  in  the  re- 
tirement from  the  Committee  of  Charles  A.  R.  Ray  and 
Albert  H.  Mann.  Mr.  Ray  gave  man}^  years  of  faithful 
service  to  our  public  schools,  and  our  fine  new  High 
School  building  is  due  in  a large  measure  to  his  untiring 
and  conscientious  efforts.  • 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  M.  RILEY, 

LEE  C.  ABBOTT, 

BOYD  P.  CHAPMAN. 

. School  Committee  of  Franklin 


SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  ESTIMATE 
for  1925 


Estimate 

Expended 

Estimate 

1924 

1924 

1925 

General  Control 

$ 4,605.00 

$ 4,813.82 

$ 4,925.00 

Teachers’  Salaries 

64,666.29 

64,506.14 

69,765.00 

Books  and  Supplies 

5,000.00 

5,307.33 

• 6,000.00 

Wages  of  Janitors 

7,160.00 

6,971.00 

7,700.00 

Fuel 

4,000.00 

4,261.86 

4,500.00 

Misc.  Operating 

1,650.00 

1,734.21 

2,050.00 

Repairs 

3,000.00 

4,063.90 

3,000.0(i 

Transportation 

5,956.00 

5,127.93 

5,985.00 

Misc.  Health,  Ins.  Etc. 

. 3,175.00 

3,288.40 

3,575.00 

Outlay 

600.00 

581.30 

Totals 

$99,812.29  $100,655.89  $107,500.00 
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Dog  Tax  $ 744.45 

Appropriation,  1924  100,000.00 


Total  Ap.  1924  $100,744.45 

Expended  1924  100,655.89 


S107,500.00‘ 

$11,650.18 

11,500.00 


Unexpended  Balance  $88.56 
Appropriation  recommended  1925 
Receipts  and  General  School 
Fund  1924 

Estimated  Receipts  and 

General  School  Fund  1925 


GENERAL  SCHOOL  FUND  AND  RECEIPTS  OF 
SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  1924 


Appropriation 

$100,000.00 

Dog  Tax 

744.45 

$100,744.45 

General  School  Fund 

$ 8.920.00 

State  Wards,  Tuition 

888.69 

Mass.  Training  School 

51.15 

Bellingham,  Tuition 

1,588.68 

Wrentham,  Tuition 

44.00 

Manual  Training 

82.00 

W.  M.  Hill,  Old  Boiler 

50.00 

Miscellaneous,  Books,  etc. 

25.66 

> 

$11,650.18 

THIRTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 
For  the  Year  Ending  December  31,  1924 


To  the  School  Committee  and  Citizens  of  Franklin: 

My  seventh  annual  report  as  Superintendent  of  your 
schools  is  submitted  herewith,  together  with  reports  of 
my  colleagues  and  statistical  data  for  your  consideration. 

At  the  annual  town  meeting  in  1924  the  citizens  of 
Franklin  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  educational  needs 
of  their  children  in  a manner  that  would  have  been 
gratifying  to  its  illustrious  son  and  educator,  Horace 
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Mann.  Not  only  did  they  intrust  the  largest  appropria- 
tion ever  made  by  them  for  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  schools  to  the  School  Committee  but  also  intrusted 
to  a Building  Committee  of  five  the  sum  of  $255,000.  for 
a new  High  School. 

The  above  action  which  was  taken  without  a dissen- 
ing  vote  shows  that  the  public  school  spirit  of  Horace 
Mann  still  lives  in  the  town  of  his  birth  and  that  the 
citizens  of  Franklin  are  willing  to  go  down  deep  into 
their  pockets  in  order  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
present  and  future  generations  may  have  a better  chance 
to  become  healthy,  useful  and  intelligent  citizens. 

The  committees  intrusted  with  the  large  appropria- 
tions above  mentioned  realize  the  burden  of  responsi- 
bility that  is  placed  on  them  by  their  fellow  citizens  and 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  get  the  maximum  returns  to 
the  town  for  this  money. 

The  High  School  Investigating  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  moderator  at  the  annual  town  meeting 
in  1923,  consisting  of  Charles  A.  R.  Ray,  Chairman.  Wal- 
ter F.  Bennett,  Secretary.  Jacob  F.  Geb,  Edith  W.  Hay- 
ward, Kathryn  L.  Leary,  Alden  T.  Mann,  and  George  F. 
Ribero,  deserve  especial  commendation.  They  not  only 
gave  unsparingly  of  their  time,  thought  and  money  in 
studying  conditions  here  and  in  other  places,  but  also 
l^resented  the  situation  to  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  townspeople  so  clearly  and  ably  that  favorable  action 
was  immediately  taken  and  a new  building  is  rapidly 
becoming  a reality. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  A NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BUILDING 


Following  are  extracts  taken  from  data  presented  to 
the  townspeople  at  the  public  hearing  last  spring  held 
by  the  Finance  Committee  in  the  town  hall  in  regard  to 
the  advantages  of  a new  building. 

1.  More  room,  floor  space,  and  facilities  for  teaching* 
the  subjects  we  now  have  on  our  program  especially 
the  sciences  and  commercial  subjects. 

2.  A broadened  program  of  education  to  include  prac- 
tical and  household  arts  and  more  of  the  social  studies. 

3.  Adequate  provisions  for  health,  physical  and  recre- 
ational activities  for  school  and  community. 


4.  A large  and  commodious  hall  for  assembly  and  com- 
munity purposes. 

5.  Library  and  lunch  room  facilities. 

Below  in  parallel  columns  are  the  subjects  we  now 
offer  and  those  we  would  expect  to  offer  in  a new 
building. 


Present  Building  New  Building 

Freshmen 


English 

Elementary  Science 
Community  Civics 
Ancient  Histor}^ 
Algebra  I 
Business  Practice 
Latin 
French 


English 

Elementary  Science 
Community  Civics 
Anicient  History 
Algebra 

Business  Practice 

Latin 

French 

Practical  Arts 
Household  Arts 
IMechanical  Drawing- 
Freehand  Drawing 
Ph3^sical 

Instrumental  or  Vocal 
Music 


English 

Plane  Geometry 
Bookkeeping 
Latin 
French 

Ancient  History 
Biology 


English 

Rev.  Geometry 
Solid  Geometry 
Bookkeeping 
Latin 


Sophomores 

English 

Plane  Geometry 

Bookkeeping 

Latin 

French 

Ancient  History 
Biology 
Practical  Arts 
Household  Arts 
Mechanical  Drawing 
Freehand  Drawing- 
Physical 

Instrumental  or  Vocal 
Music 


Juniors 

English 

Rev.  Geometry 
Solid  Geometry 
Bookkeeping  ' 
Latin 
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Present  Building- 
French 

I-^hysics  or  Chemistry 

Stenography 

Typewriting 


New  Building 
French 
Physics 
Cheinisfry 
Stenography 
Typewriting- 
World  History 
Practical  Arts 
Houseliold  Arts 
?vTechanical  Drawing- 
Freehand  Drawing 
[Physical 

Instrumental  or  V'ocal 
Music 


Seniors 


English 

U.  S.  History  and  Civics 

Rev.  Algebra 

Trigonometry 

Latin 

French 

Physics  or  Chemistry 
Economics 
Commercial  Law 
Stenog-ra])hv 
Typewriting- 
Business  Methods  and 
Office  Practice 

In  addition  to  the  above, 
all  have  13  minutes  of 
setting  up  work  in  the 
classroom  or  out  of  doors 
each  day. 

Manual  Training  and  Do- 
mestic Science  is  offered 
to  not  more  than  20  boys 
or  20  girls  one  afternoon 
a week  at  the  'Fheron 
Metcalf  School. 

Freehand  Drawing  is 
offered  to  not  mort  than 
12,  one  afternoon  a week. 
Chorus  singing  is  taken 
by  all  once  in  two  weeks. 


Ifnglish 

U.  S.  Ltistory  and  Civics 
Rev.  A I gel:)!' a 
1'rigono'metry 
Latin 
French 
Id-iysics 
Chemistry 
Economics 
Commercial  Law 
Stenography 
dApewriting 
ILisiness  Methods  and 
Office  Practice 
Practical  Arts 
Household  Arts 
Drafting 

Freehand  Drawing 
Physical 

Instrumental  or  Vocal 
Music 
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The  building-  now  under  construction  will  provide 
the  accomodation  needed  for  obtaining  the  above  ad- 
vantages and  making  the  proposed  courses  available. 

The  addition  of  these  courses  makes  it  necessary 
for  us  to  have  a teacher  in  Practical  Arts,  physical  work 
and  athletics  for  boys  and  in  Household  Arts  and  physi- 
cal work  for  girls.  Each  of  the  above  mentioned  field.< 
of  teaching  will  doubtless  require  half  the  time  of  a 
teacher  and  the  remaining  time  could  be  devoted  tc> 
teaching  some  other  subjects.  Thus  two  teachers  in 
addition  to  our  present  staff  w'ould  ])robabl3"  meet  the 
need  of  these  new  courses.  With  added  classroom  fa- 
cilities 'we  should  lessen  the  size  of  the  larger  classes 
that  we  are  now  obliged  to  have  under  our  ])resent  lack 
of  classrooms,  so  that  the  average  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  would  not  exceed  the  average  number  for  towns 
of  like  size  in  the  state.  We  also  anticipate  an  increase 
of  twenty  or  more  pupils  in  our  high  school  enrollment 
another  }-ear.  In  order  to  lessen  the  size  of  the  larger 
classes  and  to  provide  for  qn  increased  enrollment,  an- 
other teacher  will  be  needed.  Unless  our  high  school 
enrollment  exceeds  325  ])upils  next  September,  three 
additional  teachers  should  be  all  that  will  be  required. 

INCREASE  IN  SCHOOL  POPULATION 

On  December  1,  1920,  there  were  1319  pupils  in  our 
public  schools.  On  December  1.  1921,  there  were  1427: 
on  December  1,  1922,  1440;  on  December  1,  1923,  1470: 
and  on  December  1,  1924,  1534.  This  is  an  increase  of 
215  pupils  or  over  16  percent  in  four  years,  or  an  average 
increase  of  54  pupils.  Most  of  this  increase  has  come 
in  the  upper  grades.  Tn  1920  there  were  412  pupils  in 
the  upper  six  grades.  In  1924  there  were  567,  an  in- 
crease of  155  pupils  or  over  37  percent.  During  the  same 
period  the  first  six  grades  rvere  increasing  from  907  to 
967  pupils,  an  increase  of  60  pupils  or  a little  over  six 
percent.  Thus  the  upper  six  grades  have  been  increas- 
ingduring  the  last  four  years  more  than  six  times  as 
fast  as  the  first  six  grades.  This  is  very  gratifying  when 
we  recall  that  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  do  not 
apply  to  the  upper  six  grades  if  a child  is  over  14  years 
of  age.  In  other  words,  children  are  voluntarily  seeking- 
junior  and  Senior  High  School  education.  On  account 
of  this  we  are  obligated  to  give  them  a type  of  training 
that  will  justify  the  longer  time  spent  in  school.  Our 
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new  hi«-h  school  building-  will  enable  us  to  more  fully 
meet  this  ol)1igation  during  the  last  four  years  of  their 
school  course. 

CROWDED  CONDITIONS  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL 


The  table  be]o^v  gives  the  enrollment  in  the  Junior 
High  School  for  the  past  ten  years. 


Year 

Grade  \^H 

Grade  \'HT 

Total 

•1915 

88 

78 

16f^ 

1916 

114 

73 

187 

1917 

118 

86 

204 

1918 

100 

99 

199 

1919 

115 

92 

207 

1920 

120 

98 

218 

1921 

116 

111 

227 

1922 

120 

95 

215 

1923 

116 

104 

220 

1924 

146 

111 

257 

During 

the  past  ten  }-e; 

[irs  the  school 

has  increased 

4*om  166  to 

257  ])upils  or  5: 

3 percent.  In 

1915  and  1916 

the  junior  High  School  occupied  the  two  classrooms 
and  the  assembly  hall  on  the  top  Jloor  of  the  Theron 
Metcalf  Building  and  two  small  rooms  in  the  basement, 
one  used  for  manual  training  and  one  for  domestic 
science. 

In  1917  the  assembly  hall  was  divided  into  two  class 
rooms  by  a movable  partition  and  another  classroom  was 
used  on  the  first  floor. 

After  the  two  wings  were  added  in  1919,  three  class- 
rooms on  the  first  floor  and  four  on  the  second  floor,  be- 
sides the  new  manual  training  and  domestic  science 
rooms  in  the  basement,  were  used  by  the  Junior  High 
School.  The  following  year  one  of  these  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  was  given  over  to  the  opportunity  class. 
Since  1920  the  Junior  High  School  has  occupied  six 
classrooms  including  the  two  rooms  formed  by  movable 
partitions  in  the  assembly  hall  and  the  two  basement 
rooms  devoted  to  manual  training  and  domestic  science. 
Besides  the  Junior  High  School,  the  Theron  Metcalf 
Building  has  three  fifth  grades,  one  fourth  grade,  one 
third  grade,  and  the  opportunity  class,  or  six  rooms  for 
the  grades. 

Two  of  these  six  rooms  are  needed  very  urgently 
for  Junior  High  School  use.  With  151  pupils  in  the 
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sixth  grade  this  3^ear,  it  looks  as  if  there  would  be  an- 
other large  seventh  grade  next  year,  which  will  make 
conditions  still  more  crowded. 

Two 'of  the  grades  might  be  moved  to  the  Horace 
Mann  Building  next  September  in  order  to  furnish  more 
room  for  the  Junior  High  School  at  the  Theron  Metcalf 
Building.  Such  a change  would  not  require  any  more 
teachers  in  the  Junior  High  School.  It  would  make  it 
possible  to  use  the  assembly  hall  at  the  Theron  Metcalf 
Building  as  a study  room  when  pupils  were  not  in 
classes.  This  would  do  away  with  the  necessit}^  of 
pupils  studying  in  the  same  room  where  others  are  re- 
citing. It  would  provide  also  better  facilities  for  work 
in  penmanship,  geography,  and  mechanical  drawing. 

NEW  CLASSROOM  AT  THAYER  SCHOOL 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  increased  number  that 
were  in  the  lower  grades  last  year,  a new  second  grade 
room  was  added  at  the  Thayer  School.  By  changing 
the  partitions  in  the  upstairs  hallway"  and  teachers’ 
room,  a small  room  capable  of  seating  30  pupils  was  ob- 
tained. With  this  room  added,  the  primary  room,  which 
formerly  was  occupied  b}^  grades  one  and  two,  was  giv- 
en over  entirely  to  grade  one.  Many  pupils  who  were 
in  the  Thayer  School  district  but  who  had  been  obliged 
to  go  to  Nason  Street  School  the  previous  year  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  room,  were  allowed  to  return  to  the 
Thayer  School. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  SCHOOL  PROPERTY 

At  the  Thayer  and  Arlington  Street  Schools,  new 
and  much  larger  auxiliary  steam  boilers  were  installed 
and  the  radiation  in  some  of  the  classrooms  changed 
and  increased  in  order  to  get  better  results.  The  as- 
sembly hall,  stage,  and  upper  hallways  at  the  Theron 
Metcalf  Building  were  repainted,  the  burlap  painted 
throughout  the  building  and  the  seats  and  desks  re- 
finished in  most  of  the  rooms.  Slate  blackboards  were 
installed  in  the  new  room  at  the  Thayer  School  and  to 
replace  plaster  blackboards  at  the  Arlington  Street  and 
Brick  Schools.  The  Brick,  North  Franklin,  and  South 
Franklin  school  rooms  were  repainted  and  town  water 
put  into  the  Unionville  School.  At  the  present  time 
our  school  buildings  are  in  a better  state  of  repair  than 
they  have  been  for  many  years.  During  the  coming 
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year  water  should  be  made  available  at  the  North 
Franklin  and  South  Franklin  Schools. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  discontinuance  of  the  M.  A.  & W.  Street  Rail- 
way in  October  complicated  our  transportation  problem. 
Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Johnson  Bus  Line  to 
carry  the  children  formerly  carried  by  the  railway.  As 
the  Bus  Line  went  to  Woonsocket  by  way  of  Bellingham 
Center,  several  children  in  the  Silver  Lake  district  had 
to  be  transported  by  other  means.  Temporary  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  have  these  children  transport- 
ed to  Bellingham  Four  Corners  by  automobile,  where 
they  transfer  to  the  Bus  Line.  , When  the  condition  of 
the  road  toward  Silver  Lake  makes  automobile  trans- 
portation impossible,  some  other  arrangement  will  have 
to  be  made. 

During  the  past  term  180  pupils  have  been  furnished 
daily  transportation,  distributed  as  follows : 


Medway  Route 

43 

Mount  Route 

25 

City  Mills  Route 

35 

Maple  Street  Route 

4 

Oak  Street  Route 

9 

Johnson  Bus  Line 

64 

Total 

180 

Another  year  it  may  be  advantageous  to  combine 
the  Oak  and  Maple  Street  Routes  into  one  route  as  there 
will  be  several  more  children  coming  from  the  North 
Franklin  district  to  the  High  School. 

SCHOOL  COSTS 

Below  is  a comparison  of  School  Costs  in  Franklin 
with  other  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts  maintain- 
ing High  Schools  as  given  in  the  State  Report.  The 
data  is  based  on  the  cost  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1923,  and  on  the  average  membership  for  the 
school  year  ending  June  1924,  unless  otherwise  stated. 


Average  per  pupil  cost  for  ALL  schools : 

39  cities  of  state $ 85.13 

74  towns  over  5000  population 78.40 

117  towns  under  5000  population.  . . . 82.79 

Franklin 66.49 
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Average  per  pupil  cost  in  ELEMENTARY  schools: 


39  cities  of  state $ 73.26 

74  towns  over  5000  population 65.42 

117  towns  under  5000  population.  . . 63.51 

Franklin 57.30 

Average  per  pupil  cost  in  HIGH  schools  : 

39  cities  in  state $122.93 

74  towns  over  5000  population 118.05 

117  towns  under  5000  population  . . . 142.12 
Franklin 95.04 


The  cost  in  Franklin  for  all  schools  was  from  $11.91  to 
vS18.64  per  pupil  less  than  the  average  for  the  different 
groups  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  state.  The  cost  in 
Franklin  for  elementary  schools  was  from  $6.21  to$15.96 
per,  pupil  less  than  the  average  and  in  high  school  from 
S23.01  to  $47.08  less  per  pupil  than  the  average  for  the 
different  cities  and  towns  in  the  state.  Thirty-seven  of 
the  230  cities  and  towns  pay  less  per  pupil  than  Frank- 
lin, 192  pay  more  ; 51  of  the  230  cities  and  towns  pay  less 
per  pupil  in  the  elementary  schools ; 178  pay  more  ; 23  of 
the  230  cities  and  towns  pay  less  per  pupil  in  high  school, 
206  pay  more.  Thus  we  find  that  the  schools  in  Frank- 
lin are  costing  much  less  than  the  average  cost  in  other 
cities  and  towns  of  the  state. 

Following  are  the  thirteen  towns  in  the  state  whose 
average  membership  for  the  year  ending  in  June  1924 
was  between  1300  and  1500  pupils,  and  also  their  cost  per 
pupil  in  all  schools,  and  in  the  high  school.  For  all 
schools  the  per  pupil  cost  in  three  town  was  less,  and  in 
nine,  more;  for  high  schools  the  per  pupil  cost  in  one 
was  less  and  in  eleven,  more  than  in  Franklin. 


rj.  Average 

Membership 

Great  Barrington  1305 


Agawam  1316 

Ipswich  1326 

Webster  1326 

Concord  1356 

Marblehead  1357 

Stoneham  1426 

Franklin  1433 

Southbridge  1460 

Easthampton  1475 

Hudson  1482 

Ludlow  1482 

.Walpole  1495 


Per  pupil  cost 

Per  pupil  cost 

in  all  schools 

in  High  School 

$ 77.42 

$ 96.81 

76.56 

141.89 

64.18 

84.73 

68.78 

125.02 

119.74 

116.87 

73.17 

99.76 

73.57 

102.69 

66.49 

95.04 

59.72 

125.11 

71.69 

121.20 

61.99 

96.70 

67.59 

180.00 

94.07 

111.95 
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SCHOOL  WORK 

There  are  many  tests  at  the  present  time  for  meas- 
uring the  accomplishment  of  pupils  in  various  subjects 
and  the  general  intelligence  of  individual  pupils  or 
groups  of  pupils.  The  former  are  known  as  achieve- 
ment tests  and  the  latter  as  intelligence  tests.  From 
tests  ofthe  above  kind  that  we  have  given  in  the  schools, 
we  find  that  in  most  cases  our  pupils  are  doing  work 
that  is  up  to  standard  for' their  age  and  grade  and  that 
they  are  above  average  intelligence. 

Much  that  determines  a child’s  later  usefulness  in 
this  world  is  not  measured  by  any  tests  now  available. 
The  extent  to  which  we  are  developing  good  character 
and  establishing  high  ideals  of  citizenship  and  service 
may  not  be  known  for  many  years.  We  hope  that  we 
are  availing  ourselves  of  every  opportunity  that  occurs 
in  our  school  activities  to  implant  in  the  children  right 
ideals  of  individual  conduct  and  behavior ; that  we  are 
developing  in  them  a proper  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  and  for  constituted  authority ; that  their  contacts 
in  the  classroom  and  on  the  playground  with  one  another 
and  their  teachers  will  not  only  develop  a mutual  spirit 
of  good  will  and  fair  play  but  will  give  them  a degree  of 
toleration  and  respect  for  one  another’s  rights  that  in 
later  years  will  serve  to  make  them  better  and  more  tol- 
erant citizens. 

The  sense  of  individual  responsibility  needs  to  be 
firmly  implanted  in  our  boys  and  girls  in  order  that  they 
may  be  prepared  for  the  larger  responsibilities  of  life. 
Daily  numerous  opportunities  occur,  not  only  in  the 
school  but  also  in  the  home,  for  improving  their  charac- 
ter and  ideals.  Let  us  all  grasp  these  opportunities  and 
do  our  utmost  to  improve  the  character  and  ideals  of 
our  children  in  order  that  they  may  be  good  and  useful 
members  of  society. 

In  closing,  I wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  pupils, 
teachers,  parents,  members  of  the  School  Committeee 
and  the  many  others  who  have  worked  for  the  good  of 
the  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ARTHUR  W.  HALE, 

...  ...  l..„  . ......  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  TO 
THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


Dear  Sir : 

I wish  to  submit  the  following  report  concerning 
the  Franklin  High  School  for  the  Fall  Term  of  1924. 

Membership  at  the  Present  Time. 

Freshmen  Sophomores  Juiors  Seniors  Total 
105  78  ‘ 68  46  297 

This  is  the  largest  membership  that  the  school  has 
ever  known  and  is  fifty  pupils  in  excess  of  the  number 
belonging  in  June  1924  at  the  close  of  school. 


Standing  of  the  School 

Our  school  is  rated  “Class  A”  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Also  we  have  accredited  standing  with  the  New 
England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board.  This 
standing  terminates  the  last  of  the  present  month,  but 
is  subject  to  renewal  dependent  upon  the  work  being 
done  this  year  by  the  pupils  from  our  school  who  are 
attending  college. 


Courses  Offered 


1.  The  College  Course. 

2.  The  General  Course. 

3.  The  Commercial  Course. 

The  College  Course  admits  students  by  certificate  to 
the  colleges  with  which  the  school  is  affiliated. 

The  General  Course  is  intended  for  those  pupils  who 
are  planning  to  end  their  school  work  with  the  four 
years  in  High  School.  Also  students  preparing  for  nor- 
mal school  elect  this  course. 

The  Commercial  Course  has  improved  and  devel- 
oped so  that  we  are  fitting  students  to  take  their  places 
in  business  organizations  at  a rate  that  is  sure  to  make 
the  school  a force  for  advancement  in  the  community. 

Activities  Outside  the  School  Room 

The  High  School  Orchestra  is  doing  some  very  good 
work.  It  consists  of  eighteen  members  and  plays  for  all 
school  entertainments,  and  has  been  called  upon  this  past 
term  to  play  for  several  outside  organizations. 

We  have  a flourishing  literary  club  of  170  members 
which  is  bringing  the  townspeople  and  pupils  into  a 
closer  relation  concerning  school  work. 
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The  Blue  and  White,  our  newly  organized  school 
paper,  is  published  every  week  and  has  caused  much 
favorable  comment.  It  helps  to  improve  pupils  along* 
the  line  of  English  composition. 

Athletics 

We  are  conducting  two  of  the  major  sports,  — bas- 
ketball and  baseball,  and  in  addition,  hold  a track  meet 
for  both  boys  and  girls  early  in  the  Fall  Term.  All 
pupils  who  participate  in  any  of  the  above  games  must 
be  passing  in  at  least  fifteen  hours  work. 

Projects 

The  faculty  of  the  High  School  is  try  ing  to  main- 
tain a strict  supervision  over  all  parties  and  dances  con- 
ducted by  the  school  or  any  organization  in  connection 
with  the  school. 

We  are  trying  to  keep  foremost  in  the  minds  of  all 
pupils  the  importance  of  keeping  the  daily  lessons  in  first 
place  and  not  permitting  them  to  become  overshadowed 
by  the  extra  curricular  activities. 

I have  personally  kept  before  me  the  idea  that  the 
purpose  of  the  school  is  to  keep  boys  and  girls  in  school, 
rather  than  permit  them  to  start  work  at  the  age  when 
the  law  permits  their  withdrawal. 

Our  aim  is  to  make  the  work  done  in  our  classes 
second  to  none  and  to  make  the  High  School  experience 
a good  and  lasting  influence  in  the  life  of  each  pupil  who 
has  attended  otir  school. 

Conditions 

Possibly  if  is  not  well  to  mention  the  unsatisfactory 
conditions  here  in  the  present  High  School  Building  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  new  building  will  eliminate 
many,  if  not  all,  of  them,  but  by  mention  of  some  things 
we  may  appreciate  the  work  that  will  be  possible  next 
year. 

The  crowded  condition  this  past  term  has  handi- 
capped our  work  and  lessened  the  efficiency  of  the  in- 
struction and  also  limited  the  number  of  courses  offered ; 
but  with  the  advent  of  the  courses  in  Home  Making  and 
Manual  Arts  that  are  to  be  offered,  this  situation  will  be 
relieved  and  pupils  will  have  opportunity  to  take  work 
suited  to  them  rather  than  be  forced  into  a class  for 
which  they  have  a dislike  and  are  not  fitted. 

The  lack  of  room  has  caused  some  pupils  to  sit  on 
opera  chairs  for  some  class  periods  without  desks  and 
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then  in  a crowded  room.  The  new  building-,  with  plenty 
of  room,  will  greatly  help  in  bringing  our  Avork  up  to  a 
standard  of  efficiency. 

With  more  room  and  more  teachers,  the  condition 
of  study  and  recitation  in  the  same  room  and  at  the  same 
time  will  be  eliminated  and  backward  pupils  can  have 
more  individual  help  from  their  teachers. 

All  students  are  looking  forward  to  the  opening  of 
the  new  school. 

The  advantages  offered  by  this  new  structure  will 
reverse  the  present  conditions  so  much  that  I feel  safe 
in  predicting  a larger  enrollment  than  ever.  With  the 
enriched  curriculum,  many  more  pupils  will  be  able  to 
finish  the  four  year  course  instead  of  leaving  school  be- 
fore that  time. 

While  my  residence  in  Franklin  has  been  but  for  a 
short  time,  I feel  that  I have  had  the  support  of  pupils, 
teachers,  and  townspeople  in  what  I have  tried  to  do, 
and  am  making  my  l>est  effort  to  give  in  return  a well 
ordered,  progressive  and  efficient  High  School  adminis- 
tration. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALBERT  T.  PATTY. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  SCHOOLS 


Dear  Sir : 

The  Junior  High  School  opened  under  very  favor- 
able conditions  this  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  only  three  changes  in  the  teaching  staff. 

We  had  a larger  enrollment  than  ever  before  be- 
cause of  a large  entering  class. 

The  teachers  are  striving  in  every  way  to  meet  the 
needs  of  pupils  due  to  individual  differences : in  ability, 
prospective  career;  educationally  and  vocationally;  and 
of  sex.  I would  recommend  that  some  work,  differen- 
tiated in  kind  or  amount,  be  given  because  of  these  dif- 
ferences, especially  a broadening  out  of  the  manual 
training  work,  perhaps  into  lines  of  printing  and  elec- 
trical work.  If  we  could  have  try-out  courses  in  par- 
ticular town  shops,  mills  and  factories,  perhaps  two  or 
three  hours  a week,  correlated  with  English,  Mathe- 
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matics,  and  a study  of  Vocations,  I believe  Ave  could 
more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  some  of  our  older  pupils, 
and  those  whom  we  know  will  not  go  on  to  the  Senior 
High  School,  or  if  they  do,  will  remain  only  a short 
while.  In  this  way,  I feel,  we  will  save  many  from 
“blind-alley”  jobs. 

We  are  working  in  our  Vocation  classes  to  open  up 
to  pupils  the  values  and  possibilities  in  higher  education, 
so  that  when  they  are  ready  for  the  vSenior  High  School 
they  will  elect  subjects,  under  guidance,  for  which  they 
have  aptitude  and  ability,  the  entire  aim  of  the  Junior 
High  School  being  to  start  each  pupil  on  the  career 
which  will  be  of  most  profit  to  him  and  to  the  com- 
munity. 

• Our  school  library  is  growing  slowly  and  the  boys 
and  girls  are  very  enthusiastic  about  it,  especially  those 
who  come  to  school  on  the  barges  and  do  not  get  to  the 
public  library  very  often.  We  are  Imping,  l)y  develop- 
ing this  school  library,  to  have  an  opportunity,  through 
personal  conferences  with  pupils,  to  direct  their  inter- 
ests and  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  reading. 

We  are  continuing,  our  extra^curricula  activities 
with  success.  I feel  that  these  activities  have  retained 
certain  boys  and  girls  in  school  longer  because  of  their 
interest  along  these  particular  lines. 

In  all  classes  we  are  stressing  the  value  and  use  of 
the  supervised  study  period.  We  are  working  to  help 
each  individual  to  read  Avith  a purpose  in  mind,  to  get 
the  content  of  the  printed  page  and  to  make  good  use  of 
the  data  he  has  gathered. 

In  our  geography,  history  and  hygiene  classes  many 
fine  projects  have  been  developed. 

We  are  badly  in  need  of  two  rooms  for  use  in  me- 
chanical draAving,  science  and  study  classes.  Almost 
every  period  in  our  two  hall  rooms,  there  are  as  many 
as  fifty  pupils.  One  group  is  having  a recitation  and  the 
other  a supervised  study  class  in  either  English  or 
Mathematics.  Every  Wednesday,  Geography  classes 
are  held  in  the  Domestic  Science  room  to  alloAV  a room 
for  freehand  draAving.  The  best  results  cannot  be  ob- 
tained under  these  conditions.  . 

At  our  x-Vnnual  Parents’  Night  over  three  hundred 
visited  the  school.  It  is  onl}^  Avith  the  united  efforts  of 
teachers  and  parents  that  Ave  can  turn  out  from  our 
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schools  men  and  \vomen  able  to  carry  out  the  duties  of 
citizenship. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HET.EK  jOSEPHlXh:  ^lUELANE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MUSIC  SUPERVISOR  TO  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


Dear  Sir : 

The  aims  for  the  first  six  grades  are:  1.  Pure, 
sweet  liead-tones  produced  with  accurate  ])itch;  exer- 
cises in  softl}'  sung-  phrases,  descending-,  with  constant 
use  of  pitch  pipe  by  teachers,  and  exercises  in  “ear 
training”  are  the  hiethods  used  to  gain  results.  2.  To 
instill  love  and  appreciation  of  good  and  lasting  music; 
to  place  before  the  pupils  only  the  best,  suitable  for  the 
age,  abilit}-  and  season,  with  careful  explanations  of 
theme  and  text.  vX  To  insure  intelligent  results  and 
rendering,  methods  of  correct  teaching  of  notation  and 
time  values  are  followed.  Individual  effort  is  encour- 
aged by  use  of  “Weaver  Slips”  for  sight  reading. 

Part  work  is  introduced  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourth  }-ear  in  “Rcmnds"  and  easy  two-part  Exercises 
and  s()ngs.  d'he  sixth  grade  pays  special  attention  to 
the  adolescent  voice  and  three-part  singing  is  carried 
out.  Careful  classihcation  of  voices  and  some  four-part 
w'ork  is  introduced -in  the  Junior  High  School,  also  ap- 
preciation of  music  b}'  use  of  the  A'ictrola,  and  the  His- 
tory of  idusic  so  far  as  is  possil)le. 

One  forty-live  minute  period  each  week  is  given  by 
the  Supervisor  in  both  the  Junior  High  cla^ises  and  the 
High  School.  An  Orchestra  is  maintained  in  both  the 
Junior  High  and  the  High  School.  In  the  High  School 
a Girls’  Glee  Club  is  given  a forty-five  minute  period 
each  week. 

Altogether  the  work  seems  to  be  up  to  standard  and 
in  a health}',  interesting  condition,  Avith  a prevailing 
spirit  of  harmony. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ELLA  G.  MOORE. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  DRAWING  TO 
THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


Dear  Sir : 

The  aim  c)f  our  work  in  drawing  is  to  give  the  chil- 
dren po\ver  of  their  own  to  draw,  construct,  and  to  dis- 
criminate between  good  and  l)ad  design  in  articles  with 
which  the}'  daily  come  in  contact. 

In  the  primary  grades  the  children  draw  objects  and 
make  articles  closely  connected  with  their  other  school 
activities,  such  as  a picture  illustrating  a stor}'  in  their 
reading  lesson  or  a poster  picturing  some  health  lesson 
they  have  been  having.  Projects  on  the  sand  table  are 
also  worked  out  in  connection  with  the  History,  Geog- 
raphy and  Reading  work  of  the  younger  children. 

In  the  Junior  High  School  the  pupils  are  given  work 
in  the  study  of  costume  design  and  personal  decoration. 
In  these  grades  the  girls  study  the  simple  elements  of 
design  in  line,  space  arrangement,  color  harmony  and  the 
relation  of  these  to  the  clothing  of  various  types  of  fig- 
ures and  complections.  In  connection  with  this  work 
the  suitabilit}'  of  clothing  for  various  occupations  and 
activities  are  discussed  and  the  cost  and  wearing  quali- 
ties of  different  materials  discussed.  In  the  Seventh 
Grade  the  work  is  closely  allied  with  the  home.  The 
suitableness  and  appropriateness  of  home  furnishings 
and  the  cost  are  considered.  Each  girl  in  the  Seventh 
Grade  plans  on  paper  and  furnishes  a home  according  to 
individual  taste,  keeping  in  mind  the  appropriateness  of 
furnishings  and  type  of  decorations.  In  the  Eighth 
Grade  each  girl  works  out  a complete  outfit  including 
shoes,  stockings,  coat,  hat,  dress,  and  the  accessories 
which  would  be  appropriate  for  her  age,  coloring  and 
general  appearance.  This  is  done  Iw  drawing  a figure 
first,  then  planning  the  most  appropriate  clothes  to  fit  it, 
either  with  water  colors,  crayons,  or  l)y  the  use  of  col- 
ored paper. 

In  the  High  School  a class  in  freehand  drawing  is 
given  to  a limited  number  of  pupils  who  have  shown 
especial  aptitude  and  interest  in  this  line  of  work.  In 
this  class  individual  Avork  according  to  the  interests  of 
the  pupils  is  done.  Some  are  drawing  in  charcoal  from 
casts,  with  the  purpose  of  developing  careful  observa- 
tions of  proportions  and  relative  values  in  light  and 
shade.  Others  are  drawing  from  nature  in  colored  chalk 
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and  Tempera  colors.  Some  are  making  textile  designs 
in  line  in  pencil  or  charcoal  and  planning  color  schemes 
on  paper  for  the  same.  Still  others  are  designing  pend- 
ants in  modelling  clay  and  decorating  them  with  various 
appropriate  designs.  In  this  class  everyone  is  taught 
the  principle  of  design  and  its  application  to  the  differ- 
ent projects  done  during  the  year. 

Respectfullv  submitted, 

; MERLE  K.  TUTHILL, 

Supervisor  of  Drawing. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR  TO  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


Dear  Sir : 

The  physical  work  is  carried  on  in  the  same  way  as 
last  3^ear,  keeping  in  mind  preparation  for  worthy  use 
of  leisure  time  and  health,  Avhich  are  two  of  the  seven 
main  objectives  of  Education. 

In  the  primary  grades  Rh\'thmic  Action  Plan's  are 
used  together  with  a set  of  formal  exercises  and  games. 

In  the  intermediate  grades  the  Avork  consists  of  cal- 
isthenics and  games.  The  recess  Avork  throughout  the 
eight  grades  is  organized  and  carried  on  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  teachers.  ' 

There  has  been  a A^ery  noticeable  improvement  in 
the  posture  of  the  children  which  is  due  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  muscles  through  exercise. 

A phA'^sical  exhibition  Avas  given  in  the  Toavii  Hall  in 
April  in  Avhich  a demonstration  of  pliA'sical  Avork  in  all 
the  grades  was  giA^en.~A  group  of  girls  and  bo3^s  from 
the  Junior  High  School  having  good  posture  competed 
for  prizes. 

In  the  Junor  High  School  particular  care  is  exer- 
cised in  selecting  and  adapting  the  activities  to  various 
periods  of  adolescent  life.  In  the  regular  class  period 
drills,  folk  dances,  games,  marching  tactics,  and  correc- 
tive exercises  are  given  AAdiich  develop  organic  vigor,, 
neuro-muscular  strength,  skill,  coordination  and  certain 
desirable  traits  of  character  siich  as  courage,  confidence, 
sound  judgment  and  Avill  pOAver,  Avhich  are  of  great  value 
in  life. 

The  athletic  clubs  have  been  formed  and  through 
them  a libraiw  containing  one  hundred  volumes  has  been 
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added  to  the  school,  thus  furthering  the  plan  of  provid- 
ing for  worthy  use  of  leisure  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  ETTA  McCABE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  MANUAL  TRAIN- 
ING TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


Dear  Sir : • 

Manual  Training  is  a mental  expression  conveyed 
through  wood-working  tools  in  a progressive  manner. 
In  the  Junior  High  School  it  is  the  first  step  toward 
mechanical  insight  for  a pupil.  It  is  a step  wherein  the 
active  mind  comes  in  contact  with  something  construc- 
tive and  lasting.  It  is  not  the  desire  to  complete  or  as- 
semble a wood-working  model,  but  the  best  method  used 
to  obtain  this  result. 

Elementary  wood-work  calls  for  the  use  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  tools  which  go  to  make  up  a “wood- 
workers’ kit,”  while  the  more  complex  tools  are  master- 
ed as  experience  demands.  The  majority  of  the  pupils 
of  the  seventh  grade  are  on  regular  outline  work,  while 
those  more  capable  are  developing  and  constructing 
book  racks,  sleeve  boards,  candle  sticks,  and  tables.  The 
eighth  grade,  having  the  benefit  of  being  wood-workers 
for  one  year,  go  a step  further,  mapping-  out  larger 
models  such  as  taborets,  table  lamps,  fancy  tables  and 
book  cases. 

Mechanical  drawing  is  an  art  or  mathematical  sub- 
ject calling  for  the  use  of  mechanical  drawing  instru- 
ments used  with  exactness.  The  seventh  grades  have 
so  far  been  working  on  “line  exercises,”  drawings  of 
shop  models  and  simplified  projection,  while  the  eighth 
grades  have  more  advanced  work  such  as  slant  Gothic 
lettering,  shop  models  and  advanced  geometrical  prob- 
lems. 

Although  mechanical  drawing  cannot  be  worked  ad- 
vantageously at  home,  we  find  that  self  instruction  can 
take  place  in  the  home  shop  and  be  good  for  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBERT  W.  ROBERTS. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  DOMESTIC  SCI- 
ENCE TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


Dear  Sir : 

One  thing-  essential  for  g-ood  health  is  good  food, 
well  prepared  and  well  cooked.  T endeavor  to  teach  the 
pupil  how  to  plan  meals  that  will  be  both  nourishing  and 
attractive. 

The  seventh  grade  learn  the  methods  of  cooking 
simple  foods  and  dishes  that  might  be  served  at  break- 
fast or  supper.  Among  the  things  that  they  have  made 
this  year  have  been  cocoa,  cream  of  wheat,  popovers, 
muffins,  biscuits,  cake  and  cookies,  creamed  vegetables 
and  salads.  They  study  the  food  value  and  why  each 
type  of  food  is  necessary  to  keep  the  body  in  good 
health. 

In  the  eighth  grade  the  pupils  study  about  the  dif- 
ferent cuts  of  meat,  the  t^q^es  of  fish  and  their  uses  on 
the  menu,  how  to  make  white  and  dark  breads,  pastry 
and  jellies.  In  the  canning  season  they  brought  fruits 
and  vegetables  from  home  to  can. 

In  sewing,  grade  six  learn  the  fundamental  stitches 
and  apply  them  to  simple  garments.  The  seventh  grade 
learn  how  to  run  and  care  for  a sewing  machine,  to  make 
undergarments  and  simple  dresses.  The  eighth  grade 
pupils  plan  and  make  dresses  and  hats.  The  High 
School  class  outline  covers  the  more  difficult  work  not 
covered  in  grade  eight. 

In  all  my  classes  it  is  my  aim  to  help  the  girls  to  be- 
come better  and  more  efficient  home  makers. 

Respectfullv  submitted, 
.MARJORIE  E.  BRIGHAM. 


REPORT  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  OPPORTUNITY 
CLASS  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
SCHOOLS 


Dear  Sir : 

Our  enrollment  has  been  as  follows : — 

January  1924  to  June  1924,  12  boys  and  4 girls 

September  1924  to  December  31,  1924,  14  boys  and  5 girls 
The  enrollment  when  school  closed  last  June  was  16. 
This  year  boys  again  predominate  in  numbers.  We  have 
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•enrolled  U boys  and  5 girls.  In  ages  they  range  from  9 
to  16  years.  The  mental  ages  range  from  4 to  8 .years, 
with  the  exception  of  one  boy  whose  mental  age  is_9.  ^ 
This  year  the  class  represents  more  nearly  in  its 
membership  the  type  of  children  who  should  be  in  such 
a class.  They  are.  for  the  most  i^art,  children  who  will 
probably  remain  in  the  class,  and  for  whom  there  is  little 
hope  of  sufficient  gain  to  warrant  their  return  to  the 
grades. 

We  have  this  interesting  table  (jf  information  from 
a State  doctor  who  deals  altogether  with  mentally  defi- 
cient children.  He  says.  ‘‘  i he  jiossibilities  for  school 
training  at  the  different  mental  ages  are  quite  definitely 
tixed,  as  follows  ; — 

A child  with  a mental  ape  of  6 yrs.  can  do  1st  grade  work. 

A child  with  a mental  age  of  7 yrs.  can  do  2nd  grade  work. 

A child  with  a mental  age  of  8 yrs.  can  do  3rd  grade  work. 

A child  with  a mental  age  of  9 yrs.  can  do  4th  grade  work. 

A child  with  a mental  age  of  10  (jr  11  yrs.  can  do  5th 
grade  work,  except  in  .Arithmetic. 

Children  of  these  mental  ages  will  ])robably  not  advance 
beyond  the  grades  mentioned.  4'his  being  the  case,  one 
can  readily  sec  the  importance  of  hand  training  for  these 
children.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  the  advantage  of 
Manual  Training  for  the  older  boys  and  Domestic  Sci- 
ence for  the  girls.  This  year  9 boys  are  taking  Manual 
Training  with  the  Junior  Hig'h  classes.  Only  one  girl 
is  able  to  take  the  Domestic  Science  course,  but  we 
know  that  this  opportunity  is  already  meaning  much  in 
the  life  of  this  particular  child. 

I recommend  that  Franklin  ])rovide  a class  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  Opportunity  Class  for  over-age  boys 
and  girls,  that  is,  for  boys  and  girls  over  12  or  13  years 
of  age.  It  would  be  a decided  advantage,  I believe,  to 
have  the  older  children  in  a class  by  themselves. 

We  have  added  kindergarten  material  for  the 
vounger  children.  W e need  very  much  a kindergarten 
table  and  chairs. 

As  formerly,  we  are  working  with  the  aid  of  the 
Nurse  and  Physical  Director,  to  improve  the  physical 
condition  of  the  children.  Some  are  having  hot  soup  or 
cocoa  at  noon.  \Ve  hope  that  later,  milk  will  be  added 
to  the  daily  program. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

^ PEARL  GRANT. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


Dear  Sir : 

I herewith  submit  my  annual  report  as  School  Physi- 


sician  for  the  year  1924. 

Total  number  inspected.  ’ 1432 

Notices  of  dental  defects  have  been  sent  to 132 

Notices  of  diseased  tonsils  and  adenoids 62 

Notices  of  defective  eyes 4 

Notices  of  defective  ears 2 


All  of  these  cases  are  being  followed  up  by  the  School 
Nurse. 

It  is  111}"  desire  in  this  report  to  stress  one  point  more 
than  usual.  That  point  relates  to  quite  a percentage  of 
pupils  who  are  potential  cases  of  tuberculosis.  In  the 
examinations  this  year  there  were  found  46  such  cases. 
These  children  do  not  have  tuberculosis  now.  but  they 
have  the  foundation  upon  \vhich  the  disease  may  easily 
be  implanted.  It  is  not  probable  that  all,  or  even  a large 
percentage  will  develop  the  disease.  Undoubtedly  some 
will,  but  none  need  to  if  the  case  is  recognized  early  and 
proper  means  instituted  for  prevention.  They  are 
usually  of  poor  color,  and  more  or  less  underweight. 
Nutrition  is  poor,  and  the  whole  appearance  is  below 
normal.  Such  cases  need  special  care  and  treatment. 
The  main  items  are  good  food  of  the  right  kind,  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  rest  and  sunshine,  with  plenty  of  sleep. 
They  ought  not  to  have  the  strenuous  exercises  and 
games  of  their  robust  companions.  They  should  be  pro- 
vided with  open  air  school  rooms,  properly  ec|uipped. 
with  a teacher  who  knows  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 
The  physical  rather  than  the  mental  needs  should  be 
considered.  The  cost  need  not  be  excessive  and  would 
be  worth  many  times  more  than  the  expense  involved. 

It  may  be  your  boy  or  girl  that  needs  this  care.  It 
is  somebody’s  boy  or  girl  and  they  should  be  cared  for. 

As  I see  the  situation,  an  opportunity  will  soon  come 
when  the  open  air  school  can  easil}'  be  provided  with 
very  little  expense  and  should  by  all  means  be  put  into 
operation.  That  you  will  give  this  matter  your  serious 
thought  is  my  earnest  desire. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SOLON  ABBOTT,  M.  D. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  NURSE  TO  THE  SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF  SCHOOLS 


Dear  Sir : 

During*  the  school  year  we  found  a decided  improve- 
ment in  the  health  of  the  children  in  the  schools.  The 
Health  Crusade,  which  has  been  in  use  here  for  two 
years,  has  done  a great  deal  to  further  health  habits 
which  cannot  but  help  make  healthier  children.  This 
summer  two  of  our  underweight  boys  were  sent  to  an 
open  air  camp  where  these  same  Health  Crusade  Habits 
were  found  to  help  them  considerably.  We  are  hoping* 
to  start  the  Schick  Test  and  also,  at  a not  too  distant 
date,  an  open  air  school,  and  are  looking  for  the  support 
and  co-operation  of  the  parents  in  these  ventures. 

Many  thanks  are  due  the  different  clubs  which  give 
money  each  year  to  help  us  carry  on  our  Eye,  Dental, 
and  other  Clinics.  Also,  thanks  are  due  the  Mothers’ 
Club,  King’s  Daughters,  and  Alden  Club,  who  gave  so 
generously  last  winter  to  enable  us  to  sell  to  all  the 
barge  pupils  at  noontime,  hot  drinks  of  cocoa  and  soup 
at  three  cents  per  cup.  The  Metcalf,  Ray,  Thayer, 
Nason,  Brick,  Unionville,  and  South  Franklin  Schools  all 
served  these  drinks,  averaging  about  80  cups  per  day,  at 
least  20  of  these  being  served  free  to  children  who  were 
unable  to  pay. 

Following*  is  a detailed  account  of  my  work : 


Number  of  pupils  weighed 565 

Number  of  pupils  found  10%  underweight..  ■84 

Number  of  pupils  examined  in  schools 720 

Number  of  pupils  examined  in  homes 175 

Number  of  general  inspections 404 

Number  of  health  talks 198 

Number  of  school  visits 200 

Number  of  schools  visited 11 

Number  of  homes  visited 304 

Number  of  dressings  in  schools 28 

Number  of  pupils  excluded 45 

9 Impetigo ; 4 Chicken  Pox ; 26  Pediculosis ; 

3 Mumps ; 1 Scabies ; 2 Uncleanliness 

Corrections  by  School  Clinics. 29 

Eye  - 4 ; Dental  - 21 ; Adenoihs  and  Tonsils  - 4 

Contagious  diseases  found  in  homes 14 

5 Impetigo ; 8 Chicken  Pox ; 1 Mumps 
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Contagious  diseases  found  in  schools 18 

12  Impetigo ; 2 Mumps  : 3 Giicken  Pox ; 

1 Scabies 

Assisted  School  Physician  to  examine 1432 

Number  of  eyes  and  ears  examined 32 

Number  of  pupils  taken  to  Doctors 16 

Number  of  cases  reported  to  Board 

of  Health 6 

Applications  to  State  Schools  made ........  2 

Other  calls  made  appertaining  to  children.  . 159 


Respectfully  submitted. 


NELLIE  L MITCHELL,  R.  N. 


REPORT  OF  ATTENDANCE  OFFICER  FROM  JAN- 
UARY 1,  1924  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1924. 


Number  of  visits  to  schools.  . 139 

Number  of  absentees  reported.  131 

Number  of  house  visits 129 

Number  of  investigations  at  school 33 

Number  of  absentees  found  to  be  sick 24 

Number  absent  for  other  reasons,  but  excusable 26 

Number  kept  home  by  parents 41 

Number  of  absentees  delivered  at  school  (truants) ...  11 
Two  Court  convictions  for  truancy. 


One  Court  conviction,  failure  of  parent  to  send  child  to 
school  according  to  laAv. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

- — RUSS  W.  HARDING, 

Attendance  Officer. 


ACCOUNTS  OF  DEPOSITS  IN  SCHOOL  SAVINGS 

BANK 


1920  1921  1922  1923  1924 

Metcalf  $366.65  $403.42  $534.20  $1352.80  $901.80 

Ray 137.36  226.35  320.36  584.29  547.64 

Thayer 478.26  383.68  626.82  607.88  848.21 

Nason  St 490.12  330.40  369.53  456.46  585.32 

Arlington  St..  335.07  275.26  293.51  508.78  435.11 

Four  Corners..  256.76  183.24  275.57  478.95  370.09 
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1920  1921  1922  1923  1924 


Brick  098.15  223.21  318.84  226.70 

5^  $2064.22  $1900.50  $2643.20  $4308.00  $3914.87 


In  1924  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  (130) 
new  accounts  opened,  and  $3,833.08  transferred  to  indi- 
vidual accounts  in  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Savings  Bank. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  — JUNE  1924 


1.  Edna  Agnes  Acton 

2.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Aldrich 

3.  Henry  Hector  Bean 

4.  Alice  Belle  Briggs 
5 .Arthur  Bullukian 

6.  Alice  Evelyn  Burnham 

7.  Eunice  Audrey  Cameron 

8.  Bessie  Minerva  Cummings 

9.  Margaret  Mary  Dacey 

10.  Marjorie  Louise  Daniels 

11.  Francis  Lee  Davis 

12.  Elmiro  DeBaggis 

13.  Alice  May  Feeley 

14.  Henry  Ficco 

15.  John  Carroll  Goodwdn 

16.  Beatrice  Stanton  Greene 

17.  Florence  Hood 

18.  Pauline  Woodworth  Johnson 

19.  Arthur  Daniel  Jordan 

20.  Freeman  Blatchford  Knowlton 

21.  Francis  Gerald  Locklin 

22.  Leo  Francis  Manning 

23.  Raymond  Sedgwick  Martin 

24.  Catherine  Agnes  O’Brien 

25.  M.  Leo  Paksarian 

26.  Doris  Warfield  Rhodes 

27.  Clara  Sibley 

28.  Bertha  Coranna  St.  Pierre 

29.  Elizabeth  Helen  Taylor 

30.  Mayo  Edward  Wood 
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ENROLLMENT  OF  SCHOOLS  BY  GRADE,  DECEM- 
BER 1923  and  1924 


School 


1923  1924 

Grade  Number  Number 


High 

Post  Graduate 

0 

1 

IV 

40 

46 

III 

55 

67 

II 

72 

74 

I 

95 

112 

Junior  High 

VTII 

104 

111 

VII 

116 

146 

Metcalf 

V 

34 

35 

V 

35 

37 

V 

35 

35 

IV 

35 

33 

111 

28 

32 

Opportunity  Class 

15 

19 

Ray 

VI 

40 

36 

VI 

42 

41 

VI 

36 

32 

VI 

35 

34 

Thayer 

V 

41 

29 

IV 

29 

40 

III 

40 

38 

II 

— 

27 

I 

51 

31 

Nason  Street 

IV 

36 

35 

III 

27 

35 

II 

34 

35 

- - I 

38 

28 

Arlington  Street 

IV 

36 

34 

III 

41 

38 

II 

39  ‘ 

44 

I 

45 

48 

Four  Corners 

II 

32 

38 

I 

40 

27 

Brick 

I and  II 

41 

39 

Unionville 

I - III 

24 

22 

North  Franklin 

I - VIII 

35 

35 

South  Franklin 

I - VTII 

24  ' 

24 

1470 

1538 

distribution  of  pupils  bv  grauh,  aoh,  skx,  dkckmbkr  ist  1924. 

AGES  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  1st,  1924. 
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SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION 
Arthur  W.  Hale,  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Amherst  College,  A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  Ed. 


List  of  Regular  Teachers  to  Date 
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HIGH  SCHOOL 


Name  Grade 

Albert  T.  Patty,  Prin 


Where  Educated 

Indiana  State  Normal,  Tri- 


es 


” 2 
S' 
O rt 

id 


State  College,  B.  S., 
Columbia  University,  B.  Pd. 

14 

1924 

Charles  F.  Frazer, 

Sub-Master 

Harvard  Summer  School 
and  Hyannis  Summer 

School 

25 

1898 

Alice  Wiggin 

Hyannis  Normal  and  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  A.  B. 

23 

1902 

Harriet  C.  Baker 

Wellesley  College,  A.  B., 

4 

1924 

Anna  M.  Ryan 

Smith  College,  A.  B. 

2 

1924 

Beatrice  E.  West 

Wheaton  College,  A.  B., 
Harvard  University 

0 

1924 

Margaret  Fobes 

Radcliffe  College,  A.  B. 

0 

1924 

Frances  E.  King. 

Bridgewater  Normal 

39 

1886 

Jane  C.  Good 

Burdett  College 

2 

1923 

Anna  C.  Brooks... 

Salem  Normal 

0 

1924 

Justin  L.  Anderson 

Bowdoin  College,  A.  B. 

1 

1923 

THERON  METCALF  SCHOOL  — JUNIOR  HIGH 

Helen  H.  Mullane,  Prin.. 

Salem  Normal,  Hyannis 
Summer  School  and  Har- 
vard Summer  School 

6 

1919 

J.  Etta  McCabe 

Bridgewater  Normal,  Har- 
vard Summer  School, 

Boston  University 

12 

1912 

Dora  B.  Darling 

Bessie  Tift  College,  A.  B., 
Harvard  Summer  School 

1909 

Gladys  M.  Ellis 

Framingham  Normal 

1 

1923 

Marjorie  E.  Brigham... 

Framingham  Normal 

1 

1923 

Mary  L.  Emery 

Boston  University 

1 

1924 

Mildred  I.  O’Donnell.... 

Bridgewater  Normal 

6 

1924 

Robert  W.  Roberts 

Boston  Trade  School 

0 

1924 
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Name  Grade 

Where  Educated 

o 

<v 

03 

Q .S 

Anna  1.  Morris 

...5 

North  Adams  Normal 

10 

1914 

May  E.  Lennon 

...5 

Bridgewater  Normal 

8 

1917 

Elizabeth  J.  Howard 

...5 

Bridgewater  Normal 

6 

1920 

Mary  L.  Doherty... 

...4 

Hyannis  Normal 

5 

1920 

Margaret  M.  Hart.. 
Pearl  Grant 

...3 

Framingham  Normal 

0 

1924 

Opportunity  Class 

R.  1.  State  Normal 

21 

1921 

RAY  SCHOOL 

Gertrude  A.  Curtis,  Prin. 


6 Franklin  High,  University- 

Extension  Courses  34  1914 

Ethel  K.  Foster 6 Fall  River  High  23  1914 

• Raylene  B.  Roode 6 Hyannis  Summer  School  and 

Columbia  University  8 1921 


Rachel  L,  Farrington.  .6  Ohio  State  Normal,  Mary- 

— ■ ville  College,  Tenn.  8 1924 

THAYER  SCHOOL 


Dollie  S.  Carroll,  Prin.  5 Farmington,  Maine,  Normal  25  1903 

Vivian  A.  Rogers 4 Bridgewater  Normal  1 1923 

H,  Maud  Stott 3 Dean  Academy  and  Hyan- 
nis Summer  School  14  1910 

Hope  Lincoln 2 Plymouth,  N.  H.,  Normal 

and  Hyannis  Summer 
School  13  1918 

Jennie  P.  Baker 1 Bridgewater  Normal  40  1882 

NASON  STREET  SCHOOL 

Beulah  A.  Woodward, 

Prin 4 Franklin  High  22  1903 

Ellen  G.  Feeley 3 Bridgewater  Normal  and 

Boston  University  10  1915 

Hazel  J.  Hosie 2 Lucy  Wheelock  School  6 1921 

Ruth  Pillsbury 1 Framingham  Normal  2 1922 


ARLINGTON  STREET  SCHOOL 

Emma  J.  Holmes,  Prin. 

• • • •, 4 Bridgewater  Normal  22  1902 


I 
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Name  Grade  Where  Educated 

Lucy  E.  Tower 3 Walpole  Training  Class  and 

Harvard  Summer  School 

Margaret  U.  Shea 2 Lucy  Wheelock  School 

H,  Marie  Twomey 1 Salem  Normal 

FOUR  CORNERS  SCHOOL 

Maud  L.  Granger,  Prin.  Dean  Academy  and  Hyan- 

2 nis  Summer  School 

Hazel  Foster 1 Framingham  Normal 

BRICK  SCHOOL 

Edith  L.  Metcalf.  .1  and  2 Bridgewater  Normal  and 

Hyannis  Summer  School 

UNIONVILLE  SCHOOL 

Evelyn  P.  Saunders ..  1-3  Framingham  Normal 

NORTH  FRANKLIN  SCHOOL 

Belle  G.  Nowland. . . . 1-8  Bridgewater  Normal 

SOUTH  FRANKLIN  SCHOOL 

Marguerite  Gould....  1-8  Gorham  Normal  and  Hyan- 
nis Summer  School 

SPECIAL  HELP 

Ruth  L.  Barden Bridgewater  Normal 

SUPERVISOR  OF  DRAWING 

Merle  K.  Tuthill Mass.  Normal  Art  School 

SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC 

Ella  G.  Moore Delaware  Literary  Institute 

N.  Y.  State 
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33  1891 
3 1924 
2 1922 


16  1911 
0 1924 


21  1904 

0 1924 

11  1920 

8 1924 

0 1924 

7 1923 

16  1915 


STATISTICS  OF  ENROTLMKNT,  MEM BKRSH 1 1'  AND  ATTENDANCE 

1915-1924 
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CHANGES  IN  TEACHING  STAFF 

1915  1916  1917  1918  1919  1920  1921  1922  1923  J924 


COMPARATIVE  Costs  of  Franklin  Schools  for  the  last  SIX  YEARS 

Expenditures  1919  1920  1921  1922  * 1922  1924 

General  Expenses : 

1 School  Committee 

Salaries  $ 50.00  $ 50.00  $ 50.00  $ 50.00  $ 50.00  $ 5().0() 
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